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For 20 years, Federal law has mandated that low 
achieving children residing in low income areas receive supplemental 
services regardless of whether they attend public or nonpublic 
schools. Yet Chapter 1 participation rates have always been lower for 
nonpublic school children than they have for public school children. 
School size and problems of definition are two factor" that account 
for this difference. This study, which examined the 39 larger 
districts in Massachusetts, explores the resulting variability after 
taking size and definitional problems into account. Among the 
conclusions are the following: (1) the absolute size of the Chapter 1 
grant to a district appears to be a strong predictor of nonpublic 
school participation; (2) there is a strong' correlation within 
districts between participation rates for public and nonpublic 
schools; (3) the same criteria for determining eligibility for 
Chapter 1 programs are used for students enrolled in public and 
nonpublic schools; (4) coordinators and nonpublic school principals 
viewed the relationship between the Chapter 1 program and the 
nonpublic schools as excellent; (5) having too few eligible students 
within a school was a problem taced more by out-of-district than 
within-district nonpublic schools; (6) the best measure of 
participation rate is the number of participants as a percentage of 
low-achieving Chapter 1 attendance area residents in participating 
schools. The characteristics of Chapter 1 students attending public 
and nonpublic schools are discussed. Tables and figures illustrate 
the data. Data sources are listed in an appendix. (BJV) 
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Do students m nonpublic schools haue equal access to Chapter 1 
seruices? for twenty years, federal law has Mandated thr:t low 
achieving children residing m low incone areas be prouided 
supplenental seruices regardless of whether children attended public 
or nonpublic schools. Yet participation rates for nonpublic school 
children haue always been lower than for public school children. In 
1979-1980, for exanple, approximately 5 percent of the students in 
nonpublic elenentary and secondary students receiued Title I seruices 
compared to 13 percent of the public elenentary and secondary 
students CJung, p. xiii>. 

Uhat accounts for this difference? Size is one factors where 
nonpublic schools are widely dispersed or enroll few students, 
nonpublic school students are less likely to be enrolled. Problems 
of definition are another factor. Participation rates are defined as 
the number of participants diuided by total enrollment. This 
definition is valid only if equal proportions of public and nonpublic 
school children liue m low income areas and are low achieumg. 
These data are not easily accessible; m fact, nonpublic schools are 
not required to prouide information on achieuement leuels of their 
students . 

But most of the difference is unexplained. The most recent 
research said data were inconclusiue as to why some eligible 
nonpublic students were not receiuing seruices <Jung, p xiu) . 

RESERRCH QUESTIONS RND DESIGN 

This research study is designed to explain the uariability left 
ouer after taking size and definitional problems into account. By 
concentrating on the 39 larger districts m Massachusetts, where mo^e 
than one fifth of all school children enroll m nonpublic schools, 
sufficient numbers of children should be residential ly eligible for 
Chapter 1 programs to ouercome barriers of logistics. Rfter limiting 
the definition of participation rates to those students liumg m low 
income areas <and defined as Chapter 1 attendance areas>, we can then 
examine whether discrepancies in participation persxst and, if so, 
systematically explore what factors account for them. 
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This studv addresses two research questions: 

1. Is there a discrepancy uithm Massachusetts'^ larger school 
districts in the participation rates between public and 
nonpublic school children m Chapter 1 prograns'^' 

2 If so, what factors appear to account for the discrepancy'^ 

Docunent Sanple . Chapter 1 progran applications were reuiewed 
for all school districts enrolling 5,000 or nore public school 
students plus seuen additional snaller districts <enrolling between 
2,500 and 5,000 students) with large concentrations of Chapter 1 
students . Rppli cation data were augnented with information m 
Massah cusei ts Schools , the state-conpi led directory of all schools 
in Massachusetts . 

Interui eu Sample . In Chapter 1 law, the equal access prouisions 
apply on a withm-^di stri ct basis. R purposiue sample of 10 districts 
with .narked differences in participation rates was chosen. Interuiews 
were conducted with Chapter 1 coordinators and nonpublic school 
principals to understand the basis for the discrepancy. 

Two groups of districts were chosen. In the first group, called 
the "public" districts m this study, the relatiue percentage of 
public enrol Inerit is at least 50 percent more than the relatiue 
percentage of nonpublic school enrollment in Chapter 1 programs. In 
the second, called the "nonpublic" districts, the relatiue percentage 
of ncnpublic enrollment is at least 30 percent more than that for 
public school enrollment <there were no districts with a 50 percent 
differential ) . 

ft PROFILE or NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS RNO CHRPTER 1 PROGRRMS 

The 39 larger districts m Massachusetts enroll some 360,000 
public school students, ^0 percent of the state total, and 96,00U 
nonpublic school students. Enrollment in nonpublic schools account 
for 21 percent of total school enrollment. The 39 districts receiue 
ouer S53 million for Chapter 1 programs, some 7^ percent of the total 
state appropriation . 

Uithm these districts are located some 215 nonpublic elementary 
schools and ^0 nonpublic high schools. Sixty-three percent of the 
elementary schools haue Chapter 1 programs, while 25 percent of the 
nonpublic high schools participate. Of all participating schools, 
3ll but 7 are located within school district boundaries. Rlso, 98 
percent of the participating schools are Catholic schools, while some 
39 percent of the nonparticipatmg schools are Catholic. 

Some patterns emerge -from cross-district comparisions of 
nonpublic school participation m Chapter 1 . The absolute size of 
the Chapter 1 grant appears a strong predictor of nonpublic school 
participation <if nonpublic options are auailable> . For high 
participation nonpublic districts, the auerege grant was S2.91 
nillxon, while for the low participation nonpublic districts the 
i^veri^ge grant was only two-fifths as large or Sl.l million. In 
addition^ the more nonpublic students m a district, the higher the 
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participation rates, although the addition of a few students m the 
districts with few students alters that picture dramatically. There 
also appears to be a relatiuelv strong correlation within districts 
bet4 ien participation rates for public and nonpublic schools. That 
is» high participation rates for nonpublic schools are associated 
with high participation rates fcr public schools, and low nonpublic 
rates are associatea with low public rates of participation. This 
nay reflect progrannatic decisions about how to concentrate Chapter 1 
resources. Lastly, the districts that haue no prograns for nonpublic 
students all haue less than 10 percent of total enrollnents m 
nonpublic schools, and either haue a low incidence of pouerty or haue 
no nonpublic schools enrolling low achieuing students . 

DO PROGRRM RPPLICRTIONS SHOU fl DI5CREPRNCY BETUEEN PUBlIC AND 

NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENT PRRTICIPRTION IN CHRPTER I PROGRRMS? 

For this study, participation rates were defined as the nuriber 
of participants diuided by the nunber of students liumg m Chapter 1 
attendance areas <and uithm the district Chapter 1 program's grade 
spans>. Aggregating data across the 39 districts, public school 
students are sonewhat nore likely to participate m Chapter 1 <at 
23X> than nonpublic school students <at 19X> . if total enrollment 
figures were used as the denoninator rather than residents m Chapt'^r 
1 attendance areas, as typically used for national comparisons, the 
participation rate would be 1^ percent for public school students and 
9 percent for nonpublic school students. 

Ue will return to participation rates later in this sunnary, 
after assessing the strength of the factors influencing the 
participation rate and refining the denonmator to include only 
adadenically eligible students. 

UHRT FRCTORS fiCCOUNT FOR THE DISCREPRNCY IN PRRTICIPRTION RRTES? 

Do nono ublic schools haue the same proportion of students 
neeting the educational achieuenent reoui renents for Chapter 1 
proorans? Nonpublic schools enroll proportionately far fewer low 
achieumg students than public schools. Rmong nonparti ci pati ng 
schools located within district boundaries, 5^ percent either had 
admissions requirements or enrolled no <or probably no^ low achieumg 
students, according to school principals. Of the 26 nonpublic high 
schools m the districts with Chapter 1 high school programs, 21 do 
not participate, fill but one of these has admission requirements. 

Rmong participating schools, what are the waiting lists for 
public and nonpublic schools? Rmong the 28 principals of 
participating nonpublic schools, 26 said there were no waiting 
lists. One thought they could accomodate an additional 20 students, 
and another though! they could serve "a few 10th graders" m a 
program now seruing only 9th graders. These two districts were both 
"publ ic " districts . 

For waiting lists among public schools. Chapter 1 coordinators 
were asked for their best estimate of waiting lists. Recording to 
the Chapter 1 coordinators in the 6 "public"* districts, one serued 
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uirtually all students, one thought there weren't many on the waiting 
list, the third mentioned snail waiting listr for sone schools, and 
the fourth said there was a waiting list only for the junior and 
senior high school programs. No information was av/ailable for the 
renaming two districts. 

for the ^ "nonpublic" districts, one had a uery snail waiting 
list, another noted 25 students were on the list <S percent of those 
eligible), while the third thought sone 85 to 90 percent of e?.igible 
students were scrued <this would translate into a waiting list of 
roughly 200 public school students for the district). In the fourth 
and nost urban district., sone 12.5 percent of the eligible elencntary 
school children, 21 percent of the junior high school students and 
percent of the eligible high school students are on waiting lists. 
Over 3,000 public schoo"* studentc are on waiting lists for Chapter ^ 
programs. It appears in the nost urban setting that p .uerty ard low 
achieuenent are compounding: the largest concentrations of pouerty 
haue higher percentages of low achieuing students., Uhile aillocating 
funds based on the nunber of children m pouerty works fairly well 
for nost districts so that uirtually all low achieumg children m 
low mcone areas are serued, the allocation does not encompass all 
eligible children m the most urban areas. 

Do school districts contact all the nonpublic schools that 
Chapter 1 attendance area students attend? The most urban district 
restr?.cts nonpublic schools to those located m Chapter 1 attendance 
areas. This policy has been in effect since 1970 and is seen by 
nonpublic school principals interuiewed as a "giuen." Two other 
districts may also restrict schools to those located m eligible 
attendance are^.s, although their policies were not clear cut. fl 
total of 15 nonparticipaling schools are located m ineligible 
attendance areas, 13 m the most urban district.. It is unknown how 
many Chapter 1 residents attend these schools in the most urban 
district; m the other districts, an estimated 10 academically 
eligible Chapter 1 residents are inuol ued. 

Three of the four largest school districts do not contact 
nonpublic schools outside district boundaries. No information was 
auaxlable on the fourth district. Smaller districts do contact 
out— of-district schools, and three support out-of -district programs, 
all m Catholic schools whose parish boundaries encompass part of the 
school district. Coordinators reported that few elementary school 
students attend out-of -district schools, and that high school 
students were more likely to go out-of -district and then to one of 
the "exam" high schools . 

Do nonpublic and public school Chapter 1 _ProQrams couer the sane 
grade spans? In four of the six "public" districts, the grade spans 
couered by the public school Chapter 1 programs exceeded those 
couered by the nonpublic school programs, wh7le m the four 
"nonpublic" districts. Chapter 1 grade spans were identical. 
Differences m grade span couerage appear related to characteristics 
of nonpublic schools. In the three districts with no correspordmg 
high school program, the nonpublic high schools either had admission 





requirements or no low achieuing students. In addition, seueral 
nonpublic elenentarv schools have chosen not to include upper grades 
<6th-8th> for Chapter 1 seruices, noting scheduling was too chaotic 
and teachers had reconnended the program be discontinued. Yhe 
absence of pre-kmdergarten and near absence of kindergarten programs 
m two districts' nonpublic schools appears related to auai labi 1 i ty . 
In one district, only two of the four nonpublic schools had a 
kindergarten program. Rlso, almost all Catholic elementary schools 
administer a readi ng-readi ness tests. If students score too low, 
parents are encouraged to reapply the following year 

Rre the same <or eouiualgnt) criteria used for determlMxnq 
educati onal eliaibilxtu fnr Chapter 1 programs^ Massachusetts 
requires all Chapter 1 programs to use multiple criteria in selecting 
students for programs. The most urban district uses only percentile 
rankings on standardized tests and preuious enrollment, while the 
remaining districts use additional criteria, sucl^ as teacher 
recommendation, ranking m the lowest quartile ir. the class, held m 
grade one or more years, and grades of D or F m major subjects. The 
same criteria and point system are used for students enrolled m 
public and nonpublic schools. The main distinction m criteria 
between public and nonpublic schools was m the use of different 
standardized achievement tests for initial selection, although a 
number of districts tests all recommended students with the same test 
as used with public school students. Whether the use of different 
tests results in rli f f erent ial initial selection of students is 
difficult to ascertain- Eligible students usually meet all criteria 
used — including such factors as failing grades and low classroom 
rankings — so it is unlikely students would be excluded who were just 
aboue the ^Oth percentile. 

Do nonpublic schools aoree to allow their students to 
participate m Chapter 1? Uery few nonpublic schools chose not to 
haue their students participate in Chapter 1 programs. In four of the 
districts <two "public" and two "nonpublic"), a total of fiue 
nonpublic schools chose not to participate. Two Christian schools 
did not want to "jeopardize our philosophy" or "compromise our 
freedom of religion." Rbout 25 Chapter 1 residents attended these 
schools; it is unknown whether any were low achieumg. Another 
Christian school was hiring their own person to work with their 25-30 
low achieumg students. In addition, one Catholic high school and one 
Catholic junior high school stopped participating seueral years ago. 
The high school was dissatisfied with their lack of control* ouer the 
program, while the junior high school withdrew because of 
difficulties in managing the daily scheduling of students. Seueral of 
the Catholic elementary schools do not haue Chapter 1 programs for 
6th through 8th graders due to scheduling problems. 

Is »he nature of the relationship between the public and 
nonpublic schools cooperatiue? Uith two or three exceptions, 
coordinators and nonpublic school principals uiewed the relationship 
between the Chapter 1 program and the nonpublic schools as 
excellent. Principals thought the teachers excellent and 
hardworking. Staff were described as extremely dedicated, 
accomodating, generous with their time, and open and flexible. 
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Nonpublic school principals seened as muolued with the program 
as they wanted to be, which outside of their own school was generally 
very little. Nonpublic school principals focused on their own 
school's issues and found the Chapter 1 program personnel open, 
receptiue and accomodating to their concerns. In a few coses, 
principals would contact the Chapter 1 office office about starting a 
new subject natter or grade leuel, but for the most part progranntic 
shifts were initiated by the Chapter 1 office. The tKree exceptions 
to cooperative relations were with the principal of a nonpublic 
school with a new progran and with principals of two nonparticipatmg 
schools who considered the Chapter 1 progran nonresponsiue to their 
students' needs. One school was located out of the district, while 
the otner was located m on ineligible attendance area <though \he 
policy on attendance areas was not all that clear>. 

_Do nonpublic school pers onnel Perceiue Chapter 1 as a prooraM 
their students whpuld haue equal a ccess to? Participating principals 
see Chapter 1 as a progran fpr their students. Both Archdioceses 
encourage then to take advantage of federal prograns <and all 
participate m Chapter 2 as well>, and Chapter 1 is usually the only 
extra service progran the school has. They are heavily invested in 
the progran . 



Nonparticipatmg schools fell mto two groups: the schools with 
adm: ssions requi r enents , very high tuitions^ very few Chapter 1 
students, and/or Christian schools who didn't feel the progran was 
tor then; and schools who knew they were entitled to the progran but 
either chose not to participate, had no students below ihe 50th 
percentile, or were the two scnools who had sought services but had 
vet to receive then. 

fire sufficient nunbers o f eligible children attending a 
nonpublic school to war rant providing Chapter 1 services to thosf^ 
students^ Having too few eligible students within a school was a 
problen faced nore by out-of -di stri ct schools than wi thi n-di stri c t 
schools. There was only one mstcnce where an out-of -di stri ct school 
had nore thon 5 eligible students. Sone 10 nonparticipatmg 
withm-district schools have very few Chapter 1 residents and didn't 
participate for nultiple reasons. Five had no low achieving students, 
four were Christian schools (and two nad no low achieumg students), 
and three were very snail schools <each enrolling less than 70 
students total > . 



Chapter 1 coordinators reported no fixed nininun nunber of 
students needed to provide services to a nonpublic school It 
appears that having 10 students generally warrants soneone on site, 
and the snallest progran had 10 students. Uith fewer students, 
nonpublic schools would be asked tc transport students to the nearest 
Chapter 1 school. The snallest on-si'Le service nunber quoted was for 
5 students m a snail district with a large concentration of eligible 
students . 
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If public and nonpublic school participation m Chapter 1 
prograns r - ^onpared using either participants as a percent of total 
enrollnenv ^iarti ci pants as a percent of Chapter 1 residents^ 
nonpublic ^ijhools haue 1 ouer participation rates. But these tuo are 
both proxy participation ratess the true participation rate uould be 
the nunber of participants as a percent of lou achieving Chapter 1 
residents. Sunnarxzing the mpact of the factors on the 
participation rate leads to a good estinate of the true participation 
rate . 

Uhat can be said about Chapter 1 residents who are enrolled in 
(lonparticipatmg school s'^ <a> If they are attending nonpublic 
schools located uithm the district^ they are not likely to be leu 
achieuxng. Ouer half of the nonparticipating schools enrolled no low 
achieumg students. <b> Few Chapter 1 residents are enrolled m the 
6 nonpublic schools that chose not to participate, and it*s not clear 
whether they are low achieumg. <c> fln unknown nunber of Chapter 1 
residents attend nonpublic schools located m ineligible attendance 
areas. fill but 10 of these students liue in the nost urban 
district. fit the nonent, some 3,000 students are on waiting lists m 
the public schools there, while the participating nonpublic schools 
interviewed had no waiting lists. Bddmg the currently ineligible 
schools to the program wou7 d net alter the inbalance in participation 
rates that fauors nonpublic schools. <d> No students are excluded 
from participation because of uncooperative relationships between the 
progran and nonpublic schools, and nonpublic schools with eligible 
students are muested in participating. In the two cases where 
concerns about the progran included students not bem^ served, 10 are 
listi^d above <under ineligible attendance areas>, and the other 1? 
are counted under out-of -di str i ct students below. <e> For Chapte*- 1 
residents attending school outside the district, those served ars 
enrolled m Catholic schools whose parish boundaries overlap with the 
district. It IS not clear whether other out-of-district students are 
low achieving. Recording to Chapter 1 coordinators, they are nost 
likely to be high school students enrolled in "exan" high schools. 
From this analysis, it seens that few Chapter 1 residents enrolled m 
nonparticipating schools would be eligible for Chapter 1 services. 

Uhat can be said about Chapter 1 residents enrolled in 
participating schools'? Sone 26 of the 28 nonpublic school principals 
interviewed said there were no waiting lists for Chapter 1 m their 
schools. The other two principals thought they would acconnodate 20 
students and "a few," respectively. One could argue then that all 
eligible students within the participating nonpublic schools are 
served, provided that the sane criteria are used in public and 
nonpublic schools for initial selection.. Different achievenent tests 
are used m these districts, but the use of nultiple criteria nore 
likely expands the selection pool and nutes the effects of bias m 
different tests. 
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Following thic analvnis, one could posit that a nore accurate 
proxy measure of the true participation rate uould be to use the 
nt'nber of participants as a percent of low achieumg Chapter 1 
attendance areas residents m parti cipatiiig schools. Table fl 
presents four dif f erent definitions of participation rates-- 
participants as percent of total enrollment, as percent of Chapter 1 
area residents, as percent of Chapter 1 residents m participating 
schools and as a percent of low achieving Chapter 1 residents m 
participating schools. Uhile the first two show a discrepancy 
fauoring public school participation m Chapter 1, the last two 
indicate that low arhieuing Chapter 1 residents in nonpublic schools 
are more likely to be serued than their public school counterparts, 
for the most urban district, eligible Chapter 1 residents are much 
more likely to be serued m nonpublic than m public schools. 



TABLE, fl. CHflPTCR 1 PflRTICIPflTlON RflTES FOR PUBLIC flNO NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUL£NTS5 REFINING THE OENOMINflTDR 
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OCNOMINflTOR 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PRRTICIPflNTS 

DIUIDEO BY 
OENOfllNRTOR 



NONPUBLIC SCHOOL 
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TOTflL ENROLLMENT 



CHAPTER 1 flTTENOflNCE 
flREfl RESIDENTS 



23X 



13X 



CHflPTER 1 flTTENOflNCE 
flREfl RESIDENTS 
IN PflRTICIPflTING 
SCHOOLS 



2ZX 



27X 



ELIGIBLE CHflPTER 1 

flTTENOflNCE flREfl 
RESIDENTS IN 
PflRTICIPflTING 
SCHOOLS 
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Districts) 
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INTROOUCTION RNO RESERRCH QUESTIONS 

Oo students m nonpublic school s haue equal access to Chapter 1 
seruices'5^ For twenty years, federal lau has mandated that lou 
achxeuing chi 1 dren residing m 1 ou i ncotie area s be prouided 
supplemental seruices regardless of whether children attended public 
or nonpublic schools. Yet participation rates for nonpublic school 
children haue aluays been louer than for public school children. In 
1979-1980, for exanple, approxinatel y 5 percent of the students m 
private elenentary and secondary students received Title I seruices 
conparcd to 13 percent o"f the public elerientary and secondary 
students <Jung, p. xim>. 

Uhat accounts for this difference*^ Sone relates to issues of 
sizes where nonpublic schools are widely dispersed or enroll few 
students, as m the Uest and Southwest regions of the country and m 
smaller districts everywhere, nonpublic school students are less 
likely to be enrolled. Part of the variability also rests with 
problems of definition. Participation rates are defined as the 
number of participants divided by total enrollment. This definition 
IS u&lid only if equal proportions of public and nonpublic school 
children liue m low income areas and are low achieving. These data 
are not easily accessible; m fact, nonpublic schools are not 
required to provide information on achievement levels of their 
students . 

But most of the variability is unexplained, and data from the 
most recent research were inconclusive as to why some eligible 
nonpublic students were not receiving services (Jung, p xiv>. 

This research study is designed to explain the variability left 
over after taking size and def initional problems into account. 
concentrating on the larger districts m Massachusetts, where more 
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than one fifth of all school children enroll m nonpublic schools, 
sufficient nunbers of children should be resi den tial ly eligible for 
Chapter 1 prograns to ouercone barriers of logistics. Rfter liniting 
the definition of participation rates to those students liumg in low 
mcorie areas <and defined as Chapter 1 attendance areas), ue can then 
exanine uhether discrepancies m participation persist and, if so, 
systenatical 1 V explore what factors account for then. 

This studv addresses tuo research questions: 

1 . Is there a discrepancy uithm Massachusetts' larger school 
districts m the participation rates b^tueen public and 
nonpublic school children in Chapter 1 prograns? 

2. If so, uhat factors appear to account for the discrepancy'? 

Discrepancies m participation rates nay be accounted for by a 
nunber of factors, including uhethe^^ <a> nonpublic schools haue the 
sane propc 'tion of low achieumg students (usually indicated by 
nultiple criteria, including ranking at or belou the ^Oth percentile 
on standardized tests); <b> school districts contact all the 
nonpublic schools that Chapter 1 attendance area students attend, <c) 
nonpublic and public school offerings couer the sane ^rade spans, *xd> 
the sane <or equiualent) criteria are used for deterninmg 
educational eligibility for Chapter 1 prograns, <e> nonpublic schools 
agree to allow their students to participate in Chapter 1 prograns, 
<f> the nature of the relationship between the public and nonpublic 
schools is cooperatii/e, -Cg) nonpublic school personnel perceiue 
Chapter 1 as a progran their students should haue equal access to, 
and <h> there are sufficient nunbers of eligible children attending a 
nonpublic school to warrant prouidmg Chapter 1 seruices to those 
students . 

This study addresses the extent to which these factors <or 
others that arose during the study) appear to account for the 
wi thin-district d? screpanci es in Chapter 1 participation between 
eligible children attending nonpublic and public schools m 
Massachusetts' larger cities . 

The study was diuided into two phases: <1> reuiew and analysis 
of districts' Chapter 1 progran applications in the State 
Departnent's Chapter 1 office and other statistical data on public 
and nonpubl i c school s in Massachuetts, and <2> i nter ui ews with 
district Chapter 1 directors and the principals of nonpublic schools 
m selected sites. The first phase explores patterns of 
participation across the 39 largest districts in Massachusetts, while 
the second phase concentrates on 10 districts with narked differences 
in the proportions of Chanter 1 area residei»ts serued in public and 
nonpublic Chapter 1 prograns. The paper will report on each phase m 
turn, detailing the nethods used and the results found. 
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PHASE Is THC DUCRflLL PflTTCRN DP HOHPUBLIC SCHOOL PfiRT I CIPflTI ON 

IN MRSSRCHUSETTS 

Rpplications were reuicued for all school districts enrolling 
5,000 or nore public school students <32 districts) plus seuen 
additional snaller districts <enrolling betueen 2,500 and 5,000 
students). The larger school districts in Massachusetts have larger 
proportions of students attending nonpublic schools than the snaller 
districts. The snaller districts that were added haue large 
concentrations of Chapter 1 students <that is, the Chapter 1 grant 
for the district averages nore than SlOO for each public school 
student, a proxy measure used to identify high density Chapter 1 
districts). Progran application data were augnented with inrornation 
m Massachusetts Schools ^ the annual directory of all elementary and 
secondary schools in Massachusetts. fl description of docunent 
soi'^ces appears m Rppendix R. 

To explore patterns of nonpublic school participation in Chapter 
1, three analyses of mfornation f,-on these state documents were 
mades a profile of nonpublic schools across the larger districts, t.ie 
distribution of nonpublic school children m schools withm and 
outside the school district, and lastly, district by district 
comparisons of nonpublic school Chapter 1 parti cipation . 



The 39 selected school districts in Massachusetts enroll some 
^55,875 public and nonpublic school children. Enrollnent in nonpublic 
schools accounts for 21 percent of this total. The 96,251 nonpublic 
school students enrolled m the selected districts account for 63 
percent of the state's total nonpublic school children. Fo- the 
purposes of this research, a snaller number will be used as the total 
nonpublic school enrollnent. Rll nonpublic nursery and 
nursery/kindergarten schools and all special education schools are 
excluded since children m these schools would not be enrolled in 
grade spans couered by regular Chapter 1 programs. Roughly 23,600 
students attend these schools. for the most part these schools are 
quite snail, although they account for alnost half <46 percent) of 
the nonpublic schools m the selected districts. Uith these schools 
<and children) excluded, the total nonpublic school enrollment m the 
selected districts becomes 72,651. The 359,624 public school 
children conprise slightly more than 40 percent of all public school 
students m Massachusetts. These 39 school districts will receiue 
over S53 million in FY 85 for Chapter 1 prograns, sone 74 percent of 
the state's appropriation. 

R distinction nust be nade between nonpublic school enrollments 
m a given district and the nunber oT nonpublic s-hool children 
residing m that district. Nonpublic school children have no 
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residence Imitation on their choice of schools, whereas public 
school children- for ih*» f^osi part. aitf»nd ni»i ghborhood school <i Thf> 
nonpublic schools are ufiuallv' nearby since nost are d^^y school .s. huf 
they need not be located within public school district boundaries. 
Likewise, nonpublic school enrollments m a giuen district noy 
include students fron neighboring districts as well. Most nonpublic 
elementary school children appear to attend nonpublic schools in the 
school district of resid«;nce, but not all of then do. Nonpublic high 
school students are nore likely than elementary school students to 
attend out-of-di strict schools. One needs to keep the residential 
differences in nind when comparing the data on the nunber of 
nonpublic school children residing xn a district end the nunber 
enrolled In schools located m that district. 

Table 1 on the following page presents the aggregated enrol Inent* 
data for public and nonpublic schools and by Chapter 1 attendance 
areas. Two discrepancies are innediately apparent in the table. The 
first is that a snaller proportion of nonpublic school children 
reside m Chapter 1 attendance areas than public school children. 
Sone 58 percent of nonpublic school children liue m Chapter 1 
attendance areas and therefore neet the residential requirenent for 
participation, conpared to sone 60 percent of the public school 
children. The percent of nonpublic school children to all school 
children residing m Chapter 1 attendance areas is 13.8 percent, 
about one-fifth less than the di stri ct-wi de percentage. In short, 
fewer children liumg m pouerty areas attend nonpublic schools than 
those liuing in nore affluent parts of school districts. 

The second discrepancy centers on the Chapter 1 participation 
rates for those public and nonpublic school children who liue m 
Chapter 1 attendance areas <and, as we noted earlier, are withm the 
program's grade spans). fill other things being equal, the 
participation rates of public and noripublic school students should be 
the sane withm a school district, but the aggregated data across 
districts show public school students are sonewhat nore likely to 
participate in Chapter 1 <at 23.1X> than nonpublic school students 
<at 13 ,2X> This is a snaller discrepancy than we would obtain using 
the total enrollnent figures custonarily used m research on 
participation m Chapter 1 . Had we used the total enrollnent 
figures, the participation rate would be 15 percent for public school 
students and 9 percent for nonpublic school students. 

How nanv nonpublic schools house Chapter 1 Proorans^ Sone 21 S 
nonpublic elenentary schools are located withm Massachusetts' larger 
school districts, and 135 house Chapter 1 prograns . That is, 63 
percent of the nonpublic elenentary schools participate m Chapter 1 
prograns. RInost all of the participating schools are located within 
the school district where the Chapter 1 attendance area students 
liue. Onlv 7 schools are located outside. Participating nonpublic 
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TABLE 1. MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE LARGER SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND 
ESTIMATED CHAPTLR 1 PARTICIPATION RATES, 1984-85 



Toial 
Enrol Ineni 
(Adjusted) 



Selected 
Districts 
School s 



(a) 



Chapter 1 

Attendance 

Areas 



(b) 



Chapter 1 
as Percent 
of Total 



(b/a) 



Estimated 
Chapter 1 
Participants 



(c) 



Est 1 mat ed 
as Percent 
of Chap 1 
Attendance 
Area 
(c/b) 



Publ ic School s 

Nonpubl ic 
Schools 



359, BZ4 
72,B51 



216,441 
34,746 



60.22 
47. 8Z 



50,062 
6,659 



23.12 
19.22 



Total 

Nonpublic as 
Percent of 
Total 



432,275 
16.82 



251,187 
13.82 



58.12 



56,721 
11 .72 



22.62 



Note- The selected districts are those enrolling 5,000 or more public school 
students, plus the 7 districts enrolling 2,500 to 4,939 students uith large 
concentrations of Chapter 1 students (that is, the Chapter 1 grant for the 
district averages more than $100 for each public school students, a proxy 
measure used to identify high density Chapter 1 districts). The statistics are 
taken from the State Department document, Massachusetts Schools . 1983-1984. 

The total enrollment in nonpublic schools has been adjusted to account for 
the grade sparis covered by Chapter 1 programs. From the actual total of 96,251 
nonpublic school students (representing 21 percent of total enrollment), some 
23,600 students are excluded since they attend either nursery/kindergarten or 
special education schools. 

Chapter 1 attendance areas are defined as the attendance areas of public 
schools ihat have the same or higher proportion of students in poverty as i s 
found district-wide. In 28 of the 39 districts, poverty is measured as the 
percent of children 5 to 17 years of age who are on the AFDC rolls. In 7 of 
the remaining districts, the figure is derived by taking 70 percent of the 
number on AFDC and 30 percent of the number participating in the federal School 
Lunch program. All districts in Massachusettts must use at least 70 percent 
AFDC as the baseline. 

The estimates are taken from the Chapter 1 program application each public 
school district files uith the state office. 
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schools draw well ouer half <57 percent> of their enrollments fron 
Chapter 1 attendance areas <uhether those schools are located m the 
school district or not) . 

Chapter 1 high school programs are more rare. Some 22 of the 39 
districts have Chapter 1 programs at the high school leuel, but onlv 
IS of those districts haue nonpublic high schools uithm their 
boundaries. fl total of ^0 nonpublic high schools are located m 
these districts <17 m one district alone), and 10 of these high 
schools haue Chapter 1 programs. 

Uhat oistmouishes participating from nonparticipatino nonpublic 
school s7 for both elementary and high schools, participating 
nonpublic schools are slightly larger thi»n nonparticipatmg schools. 
The auerage total school enrollment for participating elementary 
schools is 285, compared to 2^1 for nonparticipatmg. Nonpublic high 
schools housing Chapter 1 programs auerage a total school enrollment 
of 502, compared to only 35^ for schools without programs. Of the 110 
schools not participating, 15 enrolled fewer than 1,0 students total. 
Fewer than 20 Chapter 1 residents were enrolled m an additional 1^ 
nonparticipatmg schools, regardless of the school's ouerall size. 

The most distinguishing difference among participating and 
nonparticipatmg nonpublic schools is their affiliation, fill of the 
high school programs and all but ^ of the participating elementary 
schools are Catholic schools. The four exceptions are a kindergarten 
program, a "street academy'* school, a Seuenth-Oay flduentist School, 
and a Lutheran school . The four combined offer services to 88 
nonpublic scliool children; ^8 of whom attend one school. Of the 
6,600 nonpublic school students in Chapter 1 programs, all but 88 
attend Catholic schools. Catholic schools represent 98 percent of 
the participating schools, but only 39 percent of the 

nonparticipatmg schools . <The af f il lation of sone nonpublic schools 
was prouided by the Archdiocese. Others were defined as Catholic 
because the name seemed Catholic, as m Immaculate Conception, or the 
principal was a Sister, father, or Brother. > 

Differences in size also distinguish between Chapter 1 programs 
m nonpublic and public schools. Looking at data aggregated to the 
district leuel, the auerage number cf children m a Chapter 1 program 
per participating nonpublic school is 35, compared to an auerage size 
of 109 for public school programs. Some 17 of the 32 districts with 
Chapter 1 programs m nonpublic schools auerage fewer than 30 
students per nonpublic school, while none of ths districts haue fewer 
than 30 students per public school program. One consequence of this 
is that a majority of districts do not haue a full-time Chapter 1 
teacher for each participating Chapter 1 nonpublic school . Issues of 
size are exacerbated when program data are further broken down by 
grade spans. Uith an auerage of only 35 students per school program, 
the number of children per grade m an elementary school, assuming a 
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kindergarten through 8th grade range, is only conpared to 12 
children per grade when schools auerage 109 students. 

THE DISIRIBUTIDH Of NDHPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDCNTS IHSIDE AND OUTSIDE: 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS Of RCSIDCHGE: 

Three questions aoout the distribution of Chapter 1 area 
residents m nonpublic schools are especially inportantr <a> Uhat 
proportion of Chapter 1 residents attend nonpublic schools outside 
the district? <b> Uhat proportion of Chapter 1 area residents attend 
nonpublic schools where they are a snail Minority <e.g.^ less than 10 
students) m those schools? and <c> To uhat extent are Chapter 1 
programs prouided to rtudents uho attend nonpublic schools located 
beyond school district boundaries? 

Uhat proport ion of Chapter 1 residents attend nonpublic schools 
outside the di strict? Only 2^ of the 39 progran applications 
prouided enough data to estinate the nunber of Chapter 1 residents 
attending schools outside the district <and uho uere not m schools 
uith Chapter 1 programs). Table 2 displays the available data. For 
low density districts (those haumg 1 ou concentrations of Chapter 1 
students), out-of -di stri ct enrollments range from 5 to IDD percent 
uith no clear pattern emerging. For high density districts, on the 
other hand, the smaller districts appear to haue a higher proportion 
of out-of-district students than the larger districts. The small 
districts (enrollments of 2,500 to 5,000 students) auerage about ^6 
percent of their Chapter 1 residents enrolling in out-of-di stri c t 
schools. The tuo high density districts uith 20,000 to 25,000 
students, on the other hand, haue an auerage out-of ~di str i ct 
enrollment of 21 percent, and the 6 medium-sized high density 
districts' out-of-district enrollment auerages 18.5 p( ;enx . 

Uhat proportion of Chapter 1 area residents attend nonpublic 
schools uh ere they are a small mmoritu (e.g., less than 10 students) 
m tho se schools '^ Soine eight of the 39 school districts procjided 
extensiue data on enrollments m mdiuidual nonpublic schools located 
outside district boundaries. The general pattern uas for students to 
be concentrated m a feu schools uithm the district uith 
out-of-district students uidely scattered among a number of 
out-of-district schools. Chapter 1 residents rarely exceed 10 or 20 
students m those schools. For example, m one medium-sized 
district, the program application lists 25 nonpublic schools that 
Chapter 1 residents attend; 12 are outside the district. Hone enroll 
more than 20 Chapter 1 area residents, and nine enroll less than 10. 
For reuieumg program applications, it uas common for Chapter 1 
directors to send letters to all nonpublic schools that Chapter 1 
area residents attend, and for sizable numbers of these schools not 
to respond. One district, for example, sent letters to 40 nonpublic 
schools; 16 failed to respond to follow-up inquiries. 

How manu districts prouide programs to students o^jtside the 
districts^ Seuen districts prouide Chapter 1 programs for nonpublic 
school students attending schools outside the public district 
boundaries. Six of these districts appear m Table 2. Hone of these 
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in 
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0 


173 


152 
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0 


-0 
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0 
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Ibte: These figures trt btsed on tic ^-idr 9ms covered by tk Chapter 1 progrw so My not reflect the entire noryublic student 
Ratlin liviig in Chapter 1 attendance veas. Mine of the distncts hove hi^ schools program, uhile the other 11 do not. 

• Very fey siudents ve m this category, kut the exact nunber is tnknoun. 

,^ PI 9^ These distncts si^pori profrMs m nonpublic schools located ovtside the^^ic school distnct bouidries. 
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distncis enrolls nore than 8,000 students. Three of the districts 
are anong the seuen high density, snail districts; one is a low 
density, nid-sized district, and tuo are high density nediun-sized 
districts . 

CROSS DISTRICT COMPRRISOHS OF HOHPDBLIC SCHOOL PRRTICIPflTION IN 

CHRPTER 1 PROGRAMS 

Districts uere first ranked according to what percent of 
nonpublic school children in Chapter 1 attendance areas were enrolled 
xn Chapter 1 prograns . Rs shown in Figure 1, the variation across 
districts IS enornous - Seuen districts support no progran for 
nonpublic school children, while 2 districts prouide seruices to nore 
than 40 percent of the nonpublic school children residing in Chapter 
1 attendance areas. Districts also do not cluster around the nean; 
the nodes are at zero percent <N=7>, 5 to 9 percent <N=^8> and 20 to 
2^ percent <N=6> . Three sets of districts were then exanmed in nore 
details those with relatively high proportions of nonpublic school 
children serued <that is, at least 20 percent), those with prograns 
for nonpublic school students but with relatively low proportions 
serued <that is, less than 10 percent), and those with no prograns. 

Tables 3 and ^ present descriptive data on the districts serving 
relatively high and relatively low proportions of nonpublic school 
children in Chapter 1 prograns, respectively. Rs Table 3 reveals, 
the 11 districts with higher proportions of nonpublic school children 
participating are the larger school districts <average enrollnent 
15,406) and the poorer school districts <the district wide percentage 
of children on RFDC rolls was 18 percent), for the nost part. 

The 10 school districts listed in Table ^, with less than 10 
percent of the nonpublic school children residing in Chapter 1 
attendance areas, are snaller districts <with average enrollnents of 
6,555) and have soncHjhat fewer poor children <the district wide 
percentage of RFDC children was 11 percent). 

Because the anount of a district's Chapter 1 grant is calculated 
fron the nunber of poor children in the district, and since the high 
nonpublic participation districts are both larger and poorer than the 
low nonpublic participation districts, the average size of the 
Chapter 1 district grant was conpared for both sets of districts. To 
ensure that this conparison is not a function of district size alone, 
the ^ low pdrtii xpation districts enrolling between 2,700 and 4,500 
students were taken out of the calculations. For high participation 
nonpublic districts, the average grant was S2.91 nillion, while for 
the low participation nonpublic districts the average grant was only 
two-fifths as large or SI .1 nillion. Since the average percent of 
nonpublic school children in the two sets of districts are both 
relatively large and roughly conparable <13X vs 15X), although highly 
variable withm both sets, the absolute size of the Chapter 1 grant 
appears a strong predictor of nonpublic school participation m 
Chapter 1 prograns when sufficient nonpublic school options are 
available for residents of low mcone neighborhoods. 
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FIGURE 1 . FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS BV PflRTlClPRTION RATES 
or NONPUBLIC SlUDENIS IN CHRPTER 1 PROGRBn& 
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for tliese dislncts, the prw^an ipplicabons did not contain the nunber of m^hc chilifc-en in Chapter 1 attendance veas, but only 
the nunber of Chapter 1 area residents m oonpii)hc schools nth Chapter 1 prograas. Using the seca»d as « esbnate of the f?rst My have 
inflated the figures on the proportion of nonpublic -iwol children in Chapter 1 prograns (earned to all norvublic schaol chilifc-en 
residing in Chapter 1 attendance areas). 

Hote: yith the exception of the total piAlic school snrollncnts (taken froft Itassadiusetts Schools, 1983-1991), all infornaUon above co«s 
froA the Chapter 1 progran apphcaticn subnitted by tKe school distnct to the State. 
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3,029 


2,171 


108 


6.1 


16 



For these districts, the prw^*; applications did not contain the nunber of nonpdilic children in Chipter 1 attendance reas, but anly 
the nunber of Chapter 1 rea residents in oonpublic schools uith Chapter 1 progr^e. Using the second as an estiwte of the first My have 
inflated the figures on the proportion of nonpublic school children m Chapter 1 prograns (cwiparcd to all oor^lic school children 
residing m Chapter 1 attendance areas). 

b 

figure is estinated fron the prograA ipplicatic.i. 

Note: Ihth the exception of the total piAlic school enroilnents (taken fron liassachusetts Schools, 1%3-1981), all infornatix, above cows 
froft the Chapter 1 program application stAwtted by the school distnct to the State. 
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In comparing high and low participation districts, it is also 
mportant to look at numbers as well as percentages. The higher 
participation districti> haue a larger nunber of nonpublic students 
liumg m Chapter 1 attendance areas <a nean of 1,351) though not 
necessarily a larger r cntage of nonpublic school children m 
Chapter 1 attendance «. ^as . The low participation districts haue 
snaller nunbers of nonpublic school children residing m Chapter 1 
attendance areas <a nean of 662). One consequence of haumg snail 
.^unbers of nonpublic school children residing m Chapter 1 attendance 
areas is that snail nunber shifts m enrollnents dranatically alter 
♦he participation rates. In ^ of the 10 low participation districts, 
the participation rates for the public and nonpublic school children 
would be the sane if nonpublic enrollnents were increased by no nore 
than 20 students. For the 10 districts as a whole, an average 
increase of ^6 students per district would create equal participation- 
rates for public and nonpublic students. 

On^ final conparison between Tables 3 and ^ is to see how 
discrepant the estinated participation rates for nonpublic and public 
school students are. The high participation districts haue 
relatively high participation rates for public students in Chapter 1, 
while the- low participation districts also haue low participation 
rates for public students for the nost part. Uhat becones key to 
exanme then is the wi thm-district discrepancy between public and 
nonpublic participation, regardless of the overall proportions 
serued . 

Those districts with no nonpublic school prograns are special 
cases of discrepant districts. fis was found in earlier studies, 
uariables of size seen paranount m predicting whether nonpublic 
school children will be enrolled in Chapter 1 prograns. fls Table 5 
reueals, 7 districts haue no nonpublic school children enrolled in 
Chapter 1 prograns. fill haue fewer than 10 percent nonpublic school 
children liumg in Chapter 1 attendance areas, including 2 with about 
50 nonpublic students in those areas. ""^n the district where no 
figures were available, the only nonpublic schools located in the 
district were nursery and kindergarten schools. Of the nonpublic 
schools outside the district enrolling Chapter 1 area residents, none 
haue nore than ^ eligible students. Of the 7 district;?, four have 
relatiuely low incidences of poverty <the district wiue poverty 
average is less than 10 percent). Of the three with higher poverty 
percentages <that is, greater than 10 percent), one has only 50 
nonpublic school students living m Chapter 1 areas. In the other 
two districts, one has a single nonpublic school that declined to 
participate, while the other had fewer than 10 low achieving students 
in any of the 5 nonpublic schools. 
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iflHQ 5. NRSsaousnis oisiRicis yiiN HO Nnmi[ school quuken IK CHRPiES 1 ?mm^ 





Esiiiutfd 


District 


Public 


Public 


Nonp^lic 


Percent 


ItuAber 


Honpiiilic 


hthc 


Percent 


Eirollftcnt 


Students 


Students 


Honpubhc 


Nonp(i)lic 


Participarits 


Parbcipanis 


Poverty 


m District 


Residing m 


Kesidjng in 


Students m 


Students 


as Percent 


as Percent 






Ch^er 1 


Chapter 1 


Dufrter 1 


Participating 


of NonpiAhc 


of Public 






fKtendancf 


fKtendance 


Rttefidance 


m Chapter 1 


m Chapter 1 


in Chapter 1 






Areas 


fireas 


fireas 


Proy-afts 


Ureas 


(k-eas 















m 

u 

LI 
Z 
88 
CC 



19.2 
17.6 
1E.S 
9.2 
7.7 
1,1 



13.12 
'r.5 
25.9 
11.2 
2.1 
S.9 
1.5 



7,971 
5,757 
2,572 
5,012 
6,107 
5,251 
7,156 



1,321 
1,932 
2,537 
3,935 
1,0R 
3,717 
1,206 



136 

182 
50 

373 
51 

m 
m 



9.22 
8.6 
2.0 
8.7 
1.5 
1.7 
NR 



note: Ihth the exception of the total public school enroliiients (taicen frw lUssachsetb Schools . 1963-1981), all infirMbon above cooes 
frofi the Chapter 1 pro^^an applicabon subnitted by the school district to the State. 
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In sunnary then» the absolute size of the Chapter 1 grant 
appears a strong predictor of nonpublic school participation Cif 
nonpublic options are available) . Rlso, the more nonpublic students 
m a district^ the higher the participation rates^ although the 
addition of a feu students in the districts uith few students alters 
that picture dranati cal 1 y . There appears to be a relatively strong 
correlation across participation rates for public and nonpublic 
schools. That is» high participation rates for nonpublic schools are 
associated uith high participation rates for public schools, and lou 
nonpublic rates are associated with lou public rates of 
participation. This nay reflect a progronnatic decision about hou to 
concentrate Chapter 1 resources. Lastly, the districts that haue no 
prograns for nonpublic students all baue less than 10 percent of 
total enrollnents m nonpublic <«chools, and either haue a lou 
incidence of pouerty or haue no nonpublic schools enrolling lou 
achieumg students , 

PHASE 2s rnCTQRS nSSQCinTCD UITH DirrCRENCES IN CHAPTER 1 
PARTICIPATION RATES BETUEEH PUB L IC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In Chapter 1 lau, the equal access prouisions apply on a 
uithin-district basis. Phase 2 of the study then focused on 
districts uith narked differences m participation rates, so that ue 
could identify factors associated uith the uithm district 
differences. A purposiue ^anple of 10 districts uas chosen fron the 
pool of 39 districts for mteruieus uith Chapter 1 directors and 
nonpublic school principals. 

To select the sanple, tuo proportions uere conputed for each 
districts the proportion of nonpublic school students participating 
in Chapter 1 prograns conpared to the total nunber of nonpublic 
school students liuing m Chapter 1 attendance areas, and the 
proportion of public school students participating in Chapter 1 
prograns conpared to the total nunber of public school students 
liuing in Chapter 1 attendance areas. The selection of districts uas 
based solely on residential eligibilitys the nunbers of public and 
nonpublic school children liumg in Chapter 1 attendance areas. 
Selection is not based on the proportion of participants relative to 
eligible school children smc^ no school leuel data are auailable on 
students' e acational ^chieuen^ it. 

Districts selected uere those uith substantial differences 
betueen the proportion of nonpublic aj 1 public children participating 
m Chapter 1 prograns. One group uere those districts uhere the 
relative percentage of public enrollnent is at least 50 percent \ Dre 
than the relative percentage of nonpublic school enrollnent m 
Chapter 1 prograns; the other group uas to be the reverse — those 
districts uhere the relative percentage of nonpublic enrollnent is at 
lea?^t 50 percent nore than the relative percentage of public school 
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cnrollnent m Chapter 1 progranfi . Sone 15 districts fell into the 
forner categorv but none fell into the latter, so the discrepancy 
percentage was reduced to 30 percent, thus allowing ^ districts m 
the sanple. These two sets of districts are listed m Tables 6 and 
7, respectioel V . 

Fron these 19 districts, ten were chosen for in*-depth telephone 
mteruiews with the Chapter 1 coordinator and with principals of both 
participating and nonparti cipating nonpublic schools.. The ^ 
districts where proportionately more nonpublic than public students 
participate were chosen as well as at least one district in every 
najor district size category where the public participation was 
proportionately higher than the nonpublic participation. In naking 
the latter selection, districts were purposiuely chosin to include 
factors that nay be related to differential participation rates (such 
as discrepancies m grade spans covered m the public and nonpublic 
programs, and Chapter 1 residents attending Christian schools>, as 
well as interesting and rather rare features <such as nonpublic 
students m out-of -di stri ct Chapter 1 prograns. Chapter 1 programs m 
non-Catholic schools, and districts m different Rrchdioces). 
Characteristics of the sanple districts are displayed xn Figure 2. 
Also included on the chart are the number of participating and 
nonparticipatmg nonpublic schools m each of the 10 districts. 

In all districts saue one, the Chapter 1 coordinator was 
interviewed. The director of federal prograns for one Rrchdiocese 
was interviewed as was the forner director of testing for the other 
Rrchdiocese. Principals of participating and nonparticipatmg 
nonpublic scf.ools nade up the bulk of the respondents. The universe 
and respondent sanple for nonpublic schools appears in Table 8 on the 
following page. 

In all but the largest district, all nonparticipatmg principals 
were interviewed. In the largest district, two of the four 
nonparticipatmg s-^hools who used to participate were interviewed. 
Infornation on an additional 27 schools was provided by the 
Rrchdiocese and the Chapter 1 office. 

In all but the three largest districts, all participating 
principals were interviewed Cwith 3 nonrespondents) . In 2 of Ihe 
larger districts, either 3 or ^ nonpublic schools were randomly 
selected (after grouping to ensure diversity in size of progran) . 
For the nost urban district, the sanple included 2 schools thought to 
have the largest waiting lists, the one non-Catholic school, and the 
school with the newest progran . The nost urban district nay be 
soneuhat underrepresented, although there was a renarkable 
consistency across all responses. 
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TABLE 6. IfflSSRCHUSETTS DISTRICTS UITH PROPORTIONRTELV 
nORE PUBLIC THBN NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
PHRTICIPRTIHG IN CHAPTER 1 PROGRRnS 



District Estinatcd Estinated 

Hane Nonpublxc Public School 

Participants Participants 

as Percent as Percent 





of Nonpublic 


of Public 




in t^napxer x 


in Chapte 




Rreas 


Rreas 


B 




38 




CB 




I 


20 .0 


51 .C 


G 


IB .6 


27.3 




1^ .8 


25 .5 


n 


13 .0 


25.9 


R 


12 .1 


28.6 


E 


11 .2 


21 .9 


U 


B .5 


12.8 


Q 


B .3 


12.5 




a 




U 


7.5 


22.7 




a 




T 


6.9 


13.0 


D 


6 .2 


20.2 


X 


5 .0 


16.5 


EE 


^ 


10.5 


V 


3 .6 


8.5 



Note: Districts uere selected uhere the relative percentage of 
public enrollnent is at least 50 percent nore than the relative 
percentage of nonpublic student enrollnent in Chapter 1 programs. 

a 

For these districts^ the progran applications did not contain 
the nunber of nonpublic children in Chapter 1 attendance areas, but 
only the nunber of Chapter 1 arcsa residents in nonpublic schools 
Mith Chapter 1 prograns . Using the second as an estinate of the 
"first nay have inflated the figures on the proportion of nonpublic 
school children in Chapter 1 prograns <conpared to all nonpublic 
school children residing in Chapter 1 attendance areas> . 
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TBBLE 7. fIRSSRCHUSETTS DISTRICTS MITM PROPORTIONflTELV 
nORE NONPUBLIC THRN PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
PRRTICIPflTING IN CHRPTER 1 PROGRRHS 



Oxstrxct 
Nane 



Estxnated 
Nonptjblic 
Participants 
as Percent 
of Nonpublic 
in Chapter 1 
Rreas 



Estmated 
Public School 
Participants 
as Percent 
of Public 
in Chapter I 
Rreas 



a 



H 



zz.sx 



a 



fl 



39.9 



29.3 



00 



22 .7 



15 .i 



S 



17.2 



13.3 



Note: Districts were selected uhere the relative percentage of 
nonpublic enrollment is at least 30 percent nore than the relative 
percentage of public student enrollnent in Chapter 1 prograns . 



for these districts, the progran applications did not contain 
the nunber of nonpublic children in Chapter 1 attendance areas, bu-^ 
only 'the nunber of Chapter 1 area residents in nonpufilic schools uith 
Chapter 1 p«"ograns . Using the second as an estinate of the first nay 
haue inflated the figures on the proportion of nonpi>blic school 
children in Chapter 1 prograns <conpared to all nonpublic school 
children residing in Chapter 1 attendance areas> . 
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FIGURE 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE DISTRICTS 
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TABLE 8. UNIUERSE OF BHD RESPONDENTS RHONG PRRTICIPRTIHG RND 
NONPRRTICIPRTING NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY DISTRICT 



DISTRICT UNIUERSE SRHPLE 

Pfli?1 HONPRRT PRRT HONPftRT 

SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 



R 
B 
D 
H 
G 

00 

n 

s 

R 
X 

TOTRL 



29 

9 

3 

^ 

8 

2 

2 

3 

^ 

2 

66 



35 
2 
5 
1 
6 
1 
2 
O 
1 
1 

55 



1 

3 
3 

2 
1 
2 

1 
28 



b 

2 <*27> 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

20 <*27> 



For the largest district, the four schools selected uere tuo of 
the 'four 'thought, to have the largest uaitxng lists^ the one 
non-Catholic participating school, and the school with the neuest 
prograr). For the other two districts, schools uere selected at 
r andon < after rankx ng school s by si ze of pr ogr an> , 

Tuo of the four schools uhich once housed Chapter 1 prograns uere 
interuiet.»:^d . The figures in percentages reflect the nunber of 
schools uith entrance exans and the nunber of schools in 
ineligible attendance areas <based on infornation supplied by the 
Hrchdiocese and the Chapter I of f ice> , 
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Except for the largest district where the Chapter 1 office and 
firchdiocese mteruiews were conducted on site, mteruieus were 
telephone interviews auerogmg ^5 minutes <for coordinators), 30 
ninutes <for participating schools), and 10 minutes <for 
nonpar t3 cipatmg schools). 

In addition to demographic information and questins on the 
selection process, the interviews asked a series of questions that 
connected with the factors hypothesized to account for discrepancies 
in participation rates. These factors, listed earlier, were whether 
<a) nonpublic schools haue the same proportion of low achieumg 
students Cusually indicated by multiple criteria, including ranking 
at or below the ^Oth percentile on standardized tests); <b) school 
districts contact all the nonpublic schools that Chapter 1 attendance 
area students attend, <c)nonpublic and public school offerings couer 
the same grade spans, <d) the same <or equiualent) criteria are used 
for determining educational eligibility for Chapter 1 programs, ^e) 
nonpublic schools agree to allow their students to participate xn 
Chapter 1 programs, <f) the nature of the relationship between the 
public and nonpublic schools is cooperatiue, <g) nonpublic school 
personnel perceiue Chapter 1 as a program their students should haue 
equal access to, and <h) there are sufficient numbers of eligible 
children attending a nonpublic school to warrant prouidmg Chapter 1 
seruices to those students . 

To analyse the interview data, each district was first looked at 
separately. Then comparisons were made between those districts 
serumg proportionately more public school students ar d those serving 
P'^oportionately more nonpublic school students. for ease m reading, 
those serumg proportionately more public school children are called 
the "public" districts, while those serumg proportionately more 
nonpublic school children are called the "nonpublic" districts.. 

Before presenting the analysis, organized by factor, it will be 
helpful to examine the distribution of nonpublic school students 
within each of the 10 districts (see Table 9). In parens after each 
district letter arc the percents of Chapter 1 participants to Chapter 
1 residents for public and nonpublic schools. Rlthough a number of 
districts haue missing data, the table uisually displays areas of 
inquiry, including characteristics of nonparti cipatmg schools 
(especially in one district), the distribution of students outside 
district boundaries, and uariations in the participation rates when 
Chapter 1 students in the participating schools are taken as the 
base. The most serious missing data are for the two "nonpublic" 
districts where the total number of Chapter 1 residents attending 
nonpublic schools is not auailable . Using auailable data to estimate 
the total may haue inflated the participation "-ate . Partial 
information is auailable in most other cases. 
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IfBLL 9. OlSIKIftniW or CHRPIEK 1 KSIOEXIS ffUNB lOfmiC SQ«OLS, 8Y SQICIO) 



IISIEICI TOIfil OflPIERl DflPIRl QflPIO! 1 IH 

ttSIOOIlS PHRllClPflKIS ffSIOOnS iESIDOilS OJISIOC 

nmi IK HOHPttl DISIKICI 

SQIOOIS SDOOLS SCHOOLS 



Ikmhhc' 

fl - 1,987 1,97? 

(MMitt, MSI) 

H — 200 tt5 -10 

ilMVi, P=222) 



212 55 187 11 ^ 



S 285 88 Z79 0 

(•l*=172, P=ltt) 



•ftAhc' 

8 2,506 M2 1,925 "50 "556 

(IF=252, P=38i) 

0 1,011 (5 305 575 161 

(•H2, P=2fl2) 

( 2.013 575 ^ - 

(IP»19i. P=272() 

fl tt5 85 316 - — 

(lf=13X, P=26Z) 

« 912 111 660 19 233 

P=29« 

X 815 39 306 -0 ^339 

(HP-5J, P=16X) 



lloif : Yhe "public" dbsincU arr im&f uherf chsporporbonaiely Mrf ptiilic tiun 
iK)npui>hc Chapter 1 residmh rr cfrolled in Chipter 1, ufiile ii< "aonpubhc* chsirids 
re ttoe ifherr disprgporiionatdy rare nonpublic than pd)hc Chapter 1 residents are 
earolled in CiMpter 1 prograns. 
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After each of the factors is discussed m turn, ue will briefly 
present the study conclusions . 

DO NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS HflUE THC SfihC PROPORTIOH Of STUUEINTS 
MEETING TH E LDUCRTIONflL RCHICUCMrNT PFQUIRCHCNTS FOR CHflPTCR 1 

PROGRAMS ? 

Nonpublic schools enroll far feuer lou achieumg students than 
public schools. To illustrate this, ue uxll look first at the 
nonparti cipatmg schools to see how nany haue adnissions requirenents 
or enroll no low achieuing students. Then ue ui 1 1 look c.t 
participating schools (public and nonpublic) to see whether there are 
uaitmg lists for the Chapter 1 prograns . If there are no waiting 
lists, then one could argue that all eligible Chapter 1 residents m 
those schools are enrolled m Chapter 1 prograns. 

for the SIX -public" districts, there are sorie 17 
nonparticipatmg schools, four haue adnission requi renents, ^ haue no 
low achieumg students, and an additional 3 nay haue "at nost a few" 
low achieumg students below the 50th percentile. In short, 11 of the 
schools enroll no low achieuing Chapter 1 students, according to the 
schools' principals. Of the 6 remaining, two haue 15 or fewer 
Chapter 1 residents, 2 are elenentary schools with tuitions of ouer 
$1,300 per year per child, and 2 had nissmg data. 

for the four "nonpublic" districts, one district had no 
nonparticipatmg schools and 2 districts had one nonparticipatmg 
school each. These two schools cither had admissions requirenents or 
enrolled no low achieumg students, according to their principals. 
The fourth district is the nost urban district. Of its 15 
nonparticipating high schools, 1^ are "exan" schools with adnissions 
requirenents. Of the 21 nonparticipating elenentary schools, 3 had 
adnissions requirenents. CSone 13 were located m ineligible 
attendance areas, one school located In an eligible attendance area 
chose not to participate, and ^ haue nissing d^ta (three of these 
haue a total enrollnent of less than 70 students each>3 . 



Looking across all 10 districts and subtracting for the nonent 
the 13 schools located m ineligible attendance areas of the nost 
urban district, of the 42 nonparticipatmg schoo ^ renaming, 30 
enroll no low achieuing students <Table 10 lists the characteristics 
of all nonparticipatmg schools in the 10 district sanple) . 

Turning now to whether all educationally eligible children are 
serued m participating schools, the central question is whether 
there are waiting lists for public and nonpublic schools. Rnong the 
28 principals of participating nonpublic schools, 26 said there were 
no waiting lists. One thought thev^ could acconodate an additional 20 
students, and another thought hey could serue "a few 10th graders'* 
m a progran now serving only 9th graders. These two districts were 
both "public" districts. 
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TRBLL 10. CHRRRCTERISTICS OF NONPHRTICIPHTIN& SCHOOLS LOCHTEO UITHIN 

01 STRICT BOUNORRIES 



CHRRHCT ERI ST I CS NUnOER PERCENT 



ROniSSION REdUIREHEHTS 23 ^ZX 

NO LOU BCHIEUING STUDENTS 5 7 

PROBRBLV HO LOU HCHIEUIHG 3 5 
STUOEHTS 



SCHOOL CHOSE HOT TO 
PRRTICIPRTE 



UERV FEU CHRPTEU' 17 13 
RESIDENTS ENROLLED 



SCHOOL NOT LOCRTED IH 15 27 

ELIGIBLE RTTENORHCE 
RRER 



niSSIHG ORTR 6 11 



TOTRL SCH00LS=55; TOTRL= 69 TOTRL= ll^X*^ 



Total adds to nore than 100 percent since sone categories are not 
mutually exclusiue. 
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One of the "public" districts is the nost urban district. Its 
snail sample size nay not prouide an accurate picture of waiting 
lists for nonpublic schools. Houeuer, of the fiue schools listed by 
the Archdiocese as haumg the largest waiting xisis, the two called 
had no waiting list. Nor did the one non-Catholic school 
participating m Chapter 1. More interviews m this city would 
strengthen the study desi gn . 

For waiting lists anong public schools. Chapter 1 coordinators 
were asked for their best estmate of waiting lists. Recording to 
the Chapter 1 coordinators m the 6 "public" districts, one serued 
virtually all students, one thought there weren't many on the waiting 
list, the third mentioned snail waiting lists for sone schools, and 
the fourth said there was a waiting list only for the junior and 
senior high school prograns . No mfornation was available for the 
ren£<ining two districts. 

for the ^ "nonpublic" districts, one had a uery snail waiting 
list, another noted 25 students were on the list <5 percent of those 
eligible), while the third thought sone 85 to 90 percent of eligible 
students were serued <this would translate into a waiting list of 
roughly 200 public school students for the district) . In the fourth 
and nost urban district, sone 12.5 percent of the eligible elenentary 
school children, 21 percent of the junior high school students and 
percent of the eligible high school students are on waiting lists. 
In 4 of the participating high schools, nore than 200 nanes are on 
the waiting list. The Chapter 1 office said the list would be 
longer, but didn't want to require the school to go through the 
exercise to list euery nane . 

Fron these interviews, it appears that all eligible students 
attending nonpublic schools are serued m Chapter i prograns. In 
Most of the districts, virtually all eligible students in public 
schools are also serued, with snail waiting lists for the junior and 
senior high school prograns. The nost urban district is a narked 
exception. Here there are waiting lists at all leuels. Ouer 3,000 
public school students are on waiting lists for Chapter 1 prograns. 
It appears m the nost urban setting that pouerty and low achieuenent 
are conpoundmg: the largest concentrations of pouerty haue higher 
percentages of low ':ichieuing students. Uhile allocating funds based 
on the nunber of children m pouerty works fairly well for nost 
districts so that uirtually all low achieumg children in low mcone 
areas are serued, the allocation does not enconpass all eligible 
children m the nost urban areas. 
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00 SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONTRCT Rl I THC NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS THRT 
CHAPTER 1 R TTENORNCE RRCR STUOENTS RTTEN0 7 

s ' 

This question focuses on uhether dirtricts put restrictions on 
nonpublic schools that could linit the provision of seruices to 
eligible Chapter 1 residents. Three interview questions uere asked: 
How does the Chapter 1 progran define eligible school Uhat is the 
process districts use to contact schools? Rnd to what extent does 
the district contact schools outside district boundaries? 

Hoi; does the C hapter 1 prooran define eligible schools? The 
nost urban district restricts nonpublic schools to those located m 
Chapter 1 attendance areas. This policy has been m effect since 
1970 and is seen by the nonpublic school principals mteruiewed as a 
"giuen." Two other districts <both -public" districts) nay also 
restrict schools to those located m eligible attendance areas, 
although their policies are not clear cut. For exanple, one district 
said it sent letters to all schools with Chapter 1 residents and is 
considering providing seruices to a nonpublic school in a neighboring 
town, but also said that one school m the district has neuer been 
notified about Chapter 1 seruices because it wasn't located m an 
eligible attendance area, Rs it turned out, the school has 
admissions requirements and enrolls no one below the 50th 
percentile. The other district said it notifies euery parochial 
school in the city and then ranks schools m terns of the percent of 
Chapter 1 residents who attend those schools. If the schools then 
request seruices, the program checks them out. Two of the 
nonparticipating schools who applied for seruices uere told they were 
located in an ineligible attendance area, one participating school 
said it made no difference where schools uere located, and another 
participating school said they had to be notified since they were 
located m an eligible attendance area. 

Uhat is the pr ocess programs use to contact schools'^ jhe 
"public" and "nonpublic" districts follow quite similar procedures 
for contacting nonpublic schools. i.etters are sent to nonpublic 
schools enrolling either city residents or Chapter 1 area residents, 
notifying them of Chapter 1 seruices if they haue low achieuing 
students who liue in eligible attendance areas. Three of the four 
largest districts do not contact nonpublic schools outside the 
district <data were unauailable on the fourth). The two smallest 
districts contact all nonpublic schools enrolling four or more 
Chapter 1 residents, while the third smallest sends letters to all 
nonpublic schools enrolling ci cy residents. Two of these districts 
support out-of-district programs, where a parish school cuts across 
city boundaries. Bmong the medium-sized districts, one sends a 
letter to all nonpublic schools with at least 25 district students 
enrolled while the other two send letters either with a list of 
streets eligible students must liue on or noting that if 10 or more 
students are below the ^Oth percentile that seruices may be 
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prouided. One o-^ the nid-si2ed districts supports an out-of-district 
progran and another is considering support for the cotii ng year . The 
procedures for contacting schools haue renamed unchanged m rec.nt 
years and the Coordinators talked of the process as routine, with 
relatively stable attendance patterns for nonpublic school students. 

To uha t extent does the Chapter 1 prooran contact schools 
outside distri ct boundaries'^ Three of the four largest school 
districts do not contact schools outside district boundaries. No 
mfornation uas ouailable on the fourth district. The other snaller 
districts do contact schools outside the district, and three support 
out-of-district prograns, all in Catholic schools whose parish 
boundaries encoripass par^. of the school district. Coordinators 
generally reported that few elementary school students attended 
out-of-district schools, saying that high school students were nore 
Jikely to go out-of -di stri ct and then to one of the "exari" hinh 



DO NONPUBLIC HHP PUBLIC SCHOOL CHRPTCR 1 PROGRRMS COUER THE 

SRME GRRDC SPRNS^ 

In four of tne six "public** districts, the grade s(>ans couered 
by the public school Chapter 1 programs exceeded those couered by the 
nonpublic school programs, while in the four ''nonpublic" districts. 
Chapter 1 grade spans were identical. Three districts did not haue a 
corresponding Chapter 1 progran m the nonpublic high school. Two 
districts had no corresponding pre-ki ndergarten and a uery snail 
kindergarten progran in the nonpublic schools, and one had no 
corresponding 8th grade progran in the nonpublic schools. 

Differences m grade span couerage appear related to 
characteristics of nonpublic schools. In the three districts with no 
corresponding high school progran, the nonpublic high schools either 
had adnission requirenents or no low achieumg students. In addition^ 
seueral nonpublic elenentary schools haue chosen not to include the 
upper grades <i.e., grades 6-B> for Chapter 1 seruices . fl nunber of 
prxncipals interuiewed nc ted scheduling was too chaotic and hectic, 
and teachers had requested the progran be discontinued. Rlthough no 
firn enrollnent figures are auailable^ another factor nay be size, 
fewer students in the upper grades are eligible for Chapter 1 
seruices conpared to students ir^ the lower grades. 

The absence of preki ndergarten and near abser «^e of kindergarten 
prograns m nonpublic schools appears to be related to auai ) abi 1 1 ty . 
In one district, only two of the four nonpublic schools had a 
kindergarten progran and alnost all Catholic elenentary schools 
adninister a readi nq-readi ness test. Principals interuiewed said it 
was difficult to enroll students if they scored too low, and often 
reconnended to parents that they reapply the following year. Nunerous 
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nurserv-kmdergarten schools are opening, but no data are a illable 
on how nanv Chapter 1 area residents attend these schools, whether 
there are adnissions criteria, or what the instructional content is. 

RRL THE SflnC <DR EQUIUflLCNT> CRITCRIfl USED FOR DCTERrilNING 
EDUCflTIONflL ELIGIBILITV fOR CHAPTER 1 PRQGRflfIS ? 

Massachusetts requires all Chapter 1 programs use Multiple 
criteria m selecting students for prograns. The largest district 
uses only percentile rankings on standardized achieuenent tests (with 
more points for lower ranked students> and previous participation m 
the progron, since the size of the progran precludes the use of 
additional criteria (according to progran and State personnel). fill 
renaming districts use additional criteria, such as teacher 
reconnendation, ranking in the lowest quartile in the class, held in 
grade one or nore years, and grades of D or F in najor subjects. The 
sane criteria end point systen are used for students enrolled m 
public and nonpublic schools. Uhile the process nay uary soneuhat 
fron district to district, all students are rank ordered on a single 
naster list with most needy students selected first. 

In two districts there was sone indication that strict rank 
ordering was not always used, m order to acconnodate scheduling 
concerns. One district coordinator mentioned some students were 
serued m nonpublic schools that wouldn't be serued m the public 
schools. In order to fill class size requirements (of children 
per class>, all nonpublic school children scoring below the ^Oth 
percentile were included, while in sone public schools those scoring 
between the 30th and ^Oth percentile were not always included. The 
nunber of children muolued was apparently uery snail . 

The main distinction m criteria between public and nonpublic 
schools was in the use of different standardized djchieuenent tests. 
Figures 3 and ^ lists the tests used for the "nonpublic" and "public" 
districts, respactiuely . Whether the use of different tests results 
in differential initial selection of students is difficult to 
ascertain. Recording to the nonpublic school principals, students in 
the Chapter 1 prograns generally neet all of the criteria 
used--including such factors as failing grades, ranking in the botton 
quartile in the class, and retention in grade — so it is unlikely 
students would be excluded who were just aboue the ^Oth percentile. 
They also reported that while sone students test out of Chapter 1 
each yecir, thct majority are continuing students. 

DO NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS RGREE TO flLLOU THEIk STUDENTS TO 

PRrriCIPflTE IK CHRPTER 1 ? 

Uery few nonpublic schools chose not to haue their students 
participate m Chapter 1 ograns , In four of the districts (tu;o 
"public" and two "nonpublic"), a total of fiue nonpublic schools 
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fIGURE 3. TESTING PROCEDURES FOR PUBLIC RND NONPUBLIC CHRPTER 1 
STUDENTS* FOR DISTRICTS UITH PROPORTIOMHTELV 
nORE NONPUBLIC THRN PUBIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN CHRPTER 1 PROGRRHS 



DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOL TEST NONPUBLIC SCHOOL TEST 



rietropolitan Rchxeuenent 1> Rnerxcan Testronics 

fornerly Scott Foresnan, 
^> Gates NcGinty, 
3> Netropolitan Rchieuenent<» 
^> Chapter 1 progran also 

tests reconncnded Chapter* 
1 residents m eligible 
schools . 



H 



CTBS 

'*Ue will use uhat 
they haue 



1> CTBS 

Z> Rnerican Testronics 
3> Diocesan Hxgh School 

entrance exan . 
^> Chapter 1 progran 

also tests 

reconnended Chapter 1 
residents . 



BD CTBS 1> Rnerican Testronics 

used school de . 
"lie use the sane tests" 2> Chapter 1 progran 

also tests 
reconnended Chapter 
residents . 



ITBS 1> Rnerican Testronics 

used school— uide . 
**Ue accept any achieuenent Z> Chapter 1 progran 
test not nore than tuo tests reconnended 

years old Chapter 1 residents 
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rif-«.RE TESTING PROCEDURES FOR PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC CHRPTER 1 

STUDENTS, FOR DISTRICTS UITH PROPORTIONRTELV 
HORE PUBLIC THAN NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS IN CHRPTER 1 PROGRRHS 



DISTRICT 



PUBLIC SCHOOL TEST 



NONPUBLIC SCHOOL TEST 



B 



f?. tmpulitan Rchievenent 



I> I TBS recfuired by the 

Rrchdxoccsc, 
Z> flRT adninistercd by 

Chapter 1 

to rcconnendcd students 
in eligible attendf^nce 
areas . 



CTBS 

"Ue uill use any test 
they uant 



1> Rnerl^an Testronics 

reqtftrizd by Rrcrhdiocese 

2> Char xer 1 

adt-iinisters tests 
to reconnended students; 
kindergartners only 
tested by Chapter 1 
teachers • 



tletropolitan Rchjeuenent, 
and cr j terion-refc^-ence^ 
f 

er^>*' sL^hooIs 
*x f f fjr e.-^t f es Is , 
bu. ue tf^5 all sLi dents 
agaxn 



1> Rnerican Testronics 
2> Rrchdiocese entrance 

exjci <high school > 
^> Chanter 1 progran 
tests reconnended 
Chapter 1 residents . 



Hetropolitan Rchxeucnent 



"Ue use the safjs^ tests." 



CTBS 

"Ue accept any standard- 
ized test for Initial 
selection ." 



1 > Chapter 1 progran 
tests all Chapter 1 
students already 
enrolled and those 
reconnended by the 
teachers . 

1> Rnerican Testronics 
2> Chapter 1 tests 

students currently in 

progran • 



Don't Knou > Rnerican Testronics 
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chose not to participate m Chapter 1. Relatiuely fau Chapter 1 
residents attend these schools. Sone 80 Chapter 1 residents attend 3 
schools; enrollnent data were unauailable for the other two. 

None rf the fiue Christian schools participate m Chapter 1; 
three chose not to participate. Two did not want to "jeopardize our 
philosophy" or "cofiproni se our freedon of religion. The third chose 
not to participate because they wanted to be able to choose the 
person who cane into the school, and were in the process of hiring a 
person to work with their 25-30 low achieving students. The other two 
Christian schools had no or few low achieuing students. One said the 
progran "wasn't for us; we haue no low achieuing students," while the 
other had no present plans for Chapter 1 for its two eligible 
students, though it remains a possibility. Two of the schools 
receiue Chapter 2 funds c*nd reuiew federal prograns on a case by case - 
basis. Slightly ouer 100 Chapter 1 residents were enrolled m the 
five schools conbined. 

In addition, one Catholic high school and one Catholic junior 
high school stopped participating m Chapter 1 a few years ago. The 
high school was dissatisfied with their lack of control ouer the 
progran, specifically for restricting class size to 10 students and 
linitmg enrollnent to students only fron eligible attendance areas, 
and for not haumg a uoice in teacher selection The junior high 
progran found it uery difficult to nanage the daily schedule of 
students- These were the only cases in the sanple of schools not 
participating due to scheduling dif f ici^lties, although other schools 
chose not to haue Chapter 1 prograns iii the upper grades for the sane 
reason . 

IS THE NflTURt: OF THE RCLflTIONSHIP BCTUCCN THC PUBLIC AND 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS CQOPERflTIUC ? 

Uith two or three exceptions, coordinators and nonpublic school 
principals uiewed the relationship between the Chapter 1 progran and 
the nonpublic schools as excellent. Princip< xs thought the teachers 
excellent and hardworking. Staff were described as extrenely 
dedicated, acconodatmg, generous uilh thea r tine, and open and 
flexible. Principals felt they could discuss problens with their 
progran with Chapter 1 staff and could work out solutions, 
Connuni cati ons were seen as open. 

Chapter 1 adni nistratiue staf usually dropped by nonpublic 
schools about once a nonth, and nonpublic school principals seencd as 
inuolued with the progran as they wanted to be <wbich outside their 
own school was generally uery little). They were not inuolued m 
decisions about changes m Chapt'ir 1 — expanding grade leuels, 
changing progran design, etc, — although they were inuolued m needs 
assessnents and their schools had representati ues on Parent flduisory 
Ccuncils. The principals felt they were kept mforned of 
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chanpes- such es expansions to the high school leuel or the addition 
of a nath program, and noted that they were always inuited to 
neetmgs. Nonpublic school principals focused on their own school's 
issues and found the Chapter 1 progran personnel open, receptiue and 
acconodating to their concerns. In a few cases, principals would 
contact the Chapter 1 office about starting a new progran — in 
kindergarten or in nath, but for the nost part progrannatic sh.fts 
were initiated by the Chapter 1 office. The principals appeared to 
wani no greater role. One coord:i.nator explicitly mentioned as one of 
his concerns about the progran that he wanted to haue the nonpublic 
school principals nore inuolued. 

No one saw any barriers to nonpublic school participation, and 
no one ^ ad any concerns about progran adninistrati on . The nost often 
expressed concern was wanting to serue all low achieuing students 
Cnot just Chapter 1 residents). This connent arose in euery 
district, and principals noted that between 50 and 100 percent nore 
si jdents would be eligible if attendance areas were nut considered. 
R nunber of schools and coordinators were concerned about the pending 
Siiprene Court decision on the constitutionality of Chapter 1 prograns 
held on church property. fill Chapter 1 prograns in these schools are 
pua 1-out, on-site prograns. Few belieued the Court would rule 
against the prograns in parochial schools, in part because the 
progran is 20 years old. No contingency plans had been nade, 
although the nost urban district has looked into options for off-site 
instruction. They noted there were no good al ternatiues . Buses and 
crossing guards w.^uld be uery expensiue, and they noted there are 
sections of town where parents would not want their children to walk 
<sections of town where Chapter 1 teachers call up the school to haue 
staff be on the look-out for their own arriual) . Other options, such 
as after — school, Saturday and summer prograns, haue all been tried 
before: and abandoned because of low attendance. 

Three nonpublic school principals reported that relations with 
the Chapter 1 progran were not positiue. One is the principal of a 
school with a new progran. They had not been participating for 
seueral years and had called to get back into the progran. fl 
part-tme teacher was found for the 10 eligible students^ but the 
principal was concerned that she has had no contact with the Chapter 
1 progran <including no neetings with principals), and she doesn't 
know whether they will be able to participate next year. 

The other two principals were fron nonparticipating schools. 
One school is apparently located m an ineligible attendance area 
<al though the policy is not clear). Before coning to this district, 
she had been principal of another nonpublic school where there were 
no sel ecti on criteria for schools . She reported that she always 
notes that she wants Chapter 1 seruices, but has neuer heard anything 
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iron the district . She estimates the school has 10 eligible 
students, and she is willing to transport students to public schools 
for class. The Chapter 1 program m the district appears to be m 
some flux. The participating principals reported hauing no problems 
uith the program, while two other nonparti ci pati ng principals 
expressed concern about apparent inconsistencies m school 
sel ecti on . 

The third principal concerned about the Chapter 1 program was 
located outside the school district . The school parti ci pates in 
Chapter 1 jjxth two other districts and has some 17 eligible students 
for this out~of -district program. She had received no response from 
the district, and "had been begging for a program for 3 to ^ 
years... it is like beating a dead horse." The Chapter 1 coordinator 
said that it was a "comedv of errors, ** a that he had followed up on 
the request — with the nonpublic school ot ie same name located 
within his district. Uhen the school said they needed no services, 
he did not pursue the matter. Uhen the out-of-district school called 
again, he said he had already allocated his staff. He said he may 
try to get someone there next year. Of the 58 interviews conducted, 
these were the only concerns raised. 

Respondents for this question were the Chapter 1 coordinators 
and principals of both participating and nonparticipatmg nonpublic 
schools. Only 8 nonparticipatmg nonpublic schools are included, 
hoi^'ever, since the question was not asked of the 30 with admissions 
requirements or no low achieving students or those located in 
ineligible attendance areas of the most urban district. 

00 NONPUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL PERCEIUE CHAPTER 1 flS R PRDGRflM 
THRT THEIR STUDENTS SHOULD HflUE EQUAL RECESS TO ? 

Previous rese-^rch indicated that some nonpublic school personnel 
were "thankful for what they got" from Title I <the precursor to 
Chapter 1> and expect little from the program <Jung, 1982>. 
Participating principals m this sample see Chapter 1 as a program 
for their students. Both Archdioceses encourage them to take 
advantage of federal programs <and all participate m Chapter 2 as 
uell>. Principals are knowledgeable about the progran m general, 
although were somewhat sketchy at times about such specific details 
as what tests are used m selection. In most cases. Chapter 1 has 
been m the school longer than the principals. Principals rotate 
among parochial schools about every 6 years, and a number of the 
schools have had Chapter 1 programs since ESER was passed. Some hav ? 
Chapter 1 teachers and aides who have worked ten to fifteen years m 
the same school . Because of rotating principalships, several 
respondents discussed Chapter 1 programs m other schools and 
states. Several have participated m letter writing campaigns when 
Chapter 1 funding was endangered, and others sponsored 20th birthday 
eel ebr<jt?.ons; 
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for the 20th anniuersary of Chapter 1, our students made 
posters and wrote to President Reagan. There was a 
picture end story m the Daily News . It was the f ir5> L 
tine we were ever in the paper. It was really wonderful 
for the students. Rnd the poster had good spelling and 
good construction . 

The nonparticipatmg schools fell into two groupsr one set who 
had neuer participated m Chapter 1 (these were the schools with 
adnissions requirefients, very high tuitions, uery few Chapter 1 
students and/or were Christian schools) and one set of 6 schools 
which had at one ti«e participated m Chapter 1 <or whose principal 
had had Chapter 1 prograns m another school). The first group had 
heard of Chapter 1 <when it was called "the old Title I") but didn't 
feel the progran was for tnen at all; the second group knew they were/ 
entitled to the progran but either chose not to participate, had no 
students below the 50th percentile, or were the two principals who 
were concerned about the Chapter 1 progran. 

flRC THERE SUrnCICNT NiiMQERS OF ELIGIBLE CH TLDRrN 
ATTENDING fi NO NPUBLIC SCHOOL TO UftRPRNT PROUIOING CHflPfER 1 SERUICES 

TO IHVSZ STUDENTS '^ 

Haumg too few eligible students within a school was a problen 
faced nore by out-of -di str i ct schools than withm district schools. 
The only out-of -di stri ct prograns funded were in parish schools whose 
boundaries crossed school district lines. It appears that the other 
out-of-district schools enroll uery few Chapter 1 residents, but nc 
infornation is available on whether any are low achieving. There was 
only one instance where an out-of-di strict school had nore than 5 
eligible students <see the above discussion). 

Sone 10 nonparticipatmg wi thi n-di strict schools hau2 very few 
Chapter 1 residents and don't participate for multiple reasons. Five 
of these were exanmation schools or had no low achieving students, 
four were Christian schools <two of which had no low achieving 
students), and 3 were very snail schools <tota] enrollnents of less 
than 70 students) m the nost urban district. No additional 
infornation was collected on those three schools, fron interviews 
with the Chapter 1 coordinators and with the principals of nonpublic 
schools, it appears that very few eligible students are nissed. 

Chapter 1 coordinators reported no fixed nxninun nunber of 
children needed to provide serv-ces to a nonpublic school. Fron the 
progran application for the nost urban district, it appeared there 
was a fixed nininun of ^8 for elenentary schools, although during 
on-site interviews, it becane clear there were at least two schools 
with fewer students (one with 10, another with 2^). Fron 
conversations with Chapter \ staff, it appears they spend 
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considerable energy to provide serui ces to all schools located m 
eligible attendance areas. In all rlistricts, we found Chapter 1 
coordinators connitied to serumg ali eligible children uithin school 
district boundaries <or uithm eligible attendance areas when 
nonpublic schools were required to neet that criterion), and found 
they made extra efforts to ensure coverage. Parish schools located 
outside district boundaries receiu«^d sinilar attention. 

The smallest nunber quoted for on-site seruice was for a high 
density, snail district which stated it would send a teacher if one 
class of 5 was available. It appears that hauing 10 students 
generally warrants soneone on site, and the snsllest progran had 10 
students xn it. Uith fewer students, nonpublic schools would be 
asked to prouide transportation for students to attend the program in 
a nearby Chapter 1 public school . Only one disstrict reported 
nonpublic schools taking students to a public school for Chapter 
1 — the rabbi of a Hebrew flcadeny droue the three eligible students to 
a nearby public school for a first period of Chapter 1. Principals 
of participating nonpublic schools were also asked if they had to 
haue to mninun nunber of students. None knew of a nininun, and none 
was concerned about having too few students . Concern about nunbers 
centered on how nany teachers and aides schools would haue each 
Septenber. In the respondent sanple, programs were stable or had 
expanded slightly ouer previous years due to increases in the Chapter 
1 al*t.ocation and declines in public school enrollnents. 



CONCLUSIONS 

if public and nonpublic school participation in Chapter 1 
prograns are compared using either participants as a percent of total 
enrollnent or participants as a percent of Chapter 1 residents, 
nonpublic schools haue lower participation rates. But these two are 
both proxy participation ratess the true participation rate would be 
the nunber of participants as a percent of low achieving Chapter 1 
residents. Sunmarizing the impact of the factors on the 
participation rate leads to a good estimate of the true participation 
rate . 

Uhat can be said about Chapter 1 residents who are enrolled m 
nonparticipating schools? <a> If they are attending nonpublic 
schools located within the district, they are not likely to be low 
achieving. Over half of the nonparticipating schools enrolled no low 
achieving students. <b> few Chapter 1 residents are enrolled in the 
6 nonpublic schools that chose not to participate, and it's not clear 
whether they are low achieving. <c> Rn unknown number of Chapter 1 
residents attend nonpublic schools located in i nel i gible attendance 
areas. Rll but 10 of these students liue m the most urban 
district. fit the moment, some 3,000 student^ are on waiting lists in 
the public schools there, while the participating nonpublic schools 
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mteruiewed had no waiting lists. Adding the currently ineligible 
schools to the program uould not alter the imbalance m participation 
rates that fauors nonpublic schools. <d> No students are excluded 
f . on participation because of uncooperati ue relationships betueen the 
program and nonpublic schools, and nonpublic schools with eligible 
students are muested m parvicipatmg . In the two cases where 
concerns about the program included students not being serued, 10 are 
listed aboue <under ineligible attendance areas), and the other 17 
are counted under out-of -di *>tri ct students below. <e> For Chapter 1 
residents attending school outside the district, those serued are 
enrolled m Catholic s>chools whose parish boundaries ouerlap with the 
district. It IS not clear whether other out-of -district students are 
low achieumg. Recording to Chapter 1 coordinators, they are most 
likely to be high school students enrolled m "exam" high schools, 
from this analysis, it seems that few Chapter 1 residents enrolled m.' 
nonparticipating schools would be eligible for Chapter 1 seruices. 

Uhat can be said about Chapter 1 residents enrolled in 
participating schools? Some 26 of the 28 nonpublic school principals 
interuieued said there were no waiting lists for Chapter 1 m their 
schools. The other two principals thought they would accommodate 20 
students and "a few," respec tiuely . One coulo argue then that all 
eligible students within the participating nonpublic schools are 
serurd, prouided that the same criteria are used m public and 
nonpublic schools for initial selection. Different achleuenent tests 
are used m these districts, but the use of multiple criteria more 
likely expands the selection pool and mutes the effects of bias in 
different tests. 



Following this analysis, one could posit that a more accurate 
proxy measure of the true participation rate would be to use the 
number of participants as a percent of low achleuing Chapter 1 
attendance areas residents m participating schools. Table 11 
presents four difTerent definitions of participation rates — 
participants as percent of total enrollment, as percent of Chapter 1 - 
area residents, as percent of Chapter 1 residents m participating 
schools and as a percent of low achieumg Chapter 1 residents in 
participating schools. Uhile the first two show a discrepancy 
fauoring public school participation m Chapter 1, the last two 
indicate that low achieumg Chapter 1 residents m nonpublic schools 
are nore likely to be serued than their public school counterparts. 
For the most urban /listrict, eligible Chapter 1 residents are ruch 
more likely to be serued m nonpublic than m public schools. 



NOTES 



Jung, Richard. Nonpublic School Students in Title I ESEfl Programs: 
ft Question of "Equal" Seruices. McLean. Ufis ftduanced 
Technology, Inc, 1982. 
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TRBLL 11 . CHRPTER 1 PRRTICIPRTIOH RRTES FOR PUBLIC RNO KOHPUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUDENTS:: REFINING THE DEHOniNRTOR 



nRSSRCHUSETTS S9 LRRGER DISTRICTS 



DENOniHRTOR PUBLIC SCHOOL NONPUBLIC SCHOOL 

PRRTICIPRHTS PRRTICIPflNTS 

DIUIOED BV DIUIDED BV 

OENOniNRTOR DENOniNRIOR 



TOTRL ENRDLinEHT I'^X 93* 



CHRPTER 1 RTTENDRNCE ZSX 19X 

HRER RESIDENTS 



CHRPTER 1 RTTENDRNCE ZZX 272 

fIRER RtTSI DENTS 
IN PRRTICIPRTING 
SCHOOLS 



ELIGIBLE CHRPTER 1 ^90-^95;^» 1002 

RTTENDRNCE RRER 
RESIDENTS IK 
PRRTICIPRTING 
SCHOOLS 
<10 Selected 
Districts) 



This is the estinated couerage for elenentary schools; the figures 
uould be soneuhat less if Junior and senior high school uaiting 
IifIs uere included . Please see the text on pages 12-15 for 
details . 
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Rppendix R is a nethodological appendix, conta ning descriptiue 
mfornation on statistics available at the state leuel, the listing 
of the 39 districts included m this study, and the mteruiew guides 
used. Interviews with State Departnent personnel took place in 
Decenber, January, Rpril and May of 1985, while interviews with 
district Chapter 1 coordinators and with principals of nonpublic 
schools were conducted m Rpril, May and June of 1935. The reoiew of 
progran applications was conducted m March of 1985. 

DRTR SOURCES 

Massachusetts collects a considerable anount cf statistics on 
public and nonpublic schools through its Chapter 1 progran 
application and its annual survey of all elerientary and secondary 
schools m Massachusetts <published as Massachusetts School s) . On 
the Chapter 1 progran application forn, each district provides the 
district wide poverty percentage; the nanes and grade levels of each 
school m the district, as well as the percent of low mcone students 
enrolled; the nunber of public and nonpublic school children that 
reside in each Chapter 1 attendance area <nl though the nunber of 
nonpublic school children is not always provided); the estimated 
nunber of public and nonpublic children to be served in Chapter 1 
prograns by school and by grade level; the Chapter 1 propran 
offerings by grade level for public and nonpublic school students; 
the nanes of all nonpublic schools Chapter 1 attendance area students 
attend <although the accuracy of this varies fron application to 
application), along with their total enrollnent and the nunber of 
Chapter 1 attendance area residents enrolled, and the estmated 
nunber of participating Chapter 1 students <if any). The statistics 
to be used m this study are as of January 1, ISS-l, with estmated 
Chapter 1 participants for the school year 1984-85. 

Massachusetts Schools <1983-8^) lists all puLlic schools for 
each district by nane with their grade spans and their total 
enrollnent by sex. Nane, address and telephone nunber of the 
principal are also provided. Nonpublic schools are also listed 
alphabetically by city, with the sane mfornation provided. 

The progran applications and Massachusetts School s provided the 
descriptive statistics to <1) chcjracter i ze nonpublic schools and 
thexr participation m Chapter 1, <2) help select districts for nore 
intensive study, and <3) guide interview construction. 
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